best initial strategy for evaluating a rehabilitative technique is to employ it only with those types of individuals believed most likely to benefit from it. Should the treatment work with this group, further research could test it with a somewhat different or broader subject population.
McKinney (1969) has noted that although types and typologies are ubiquitous, almost no one pays any attention to the nature of their construction. Typologizing in social inquiry is widespread, but remains a relatively underdeveloped aspect of methodology.
Typologies or classification schemes are essentially pragmatic enterprises; that is, they are a means to some end. For the most part, attempts to classify crimes and offenders seem not to have been developed with the aim in mind of enhancing prospects for rehabilitation. To achieve that aim, it will be necessary to devise ways of classifying offenders that take into account both their characteristics, including their situational realities, and the characteristics of the programs being employed.
The critical issue to be addressed is the likely amenability of a particular offender (and others similar in certain ways) to a particular intervention strategy. Consider the question, "Should offender Brown be placed in a job training program?" Rather than ask whether offender Brown would succeed at "treatment" in general or how offenders in general would be affected by job training, one asks how well Brown's characteristics mesh with the characteristics of job training programs in terms of rehabilitation outcomes (Bern and Funder 1978). To answer the question, one would create a set of descriptors, or a "template," of the kinds of people who, according to the theory or conceptions underlying the rehabilitative technique, could be expected to do best. Bern and Funder (1978) call this the "template-matching technique." Offender templates would have to be teased out of certain theories by closer examination of certain assumptions or expected outcomes and might vary in inclusiveness or specificity. (See Glaser (1980) for a similar discussion of "theory-focused sampling" in program evaluation.)
As an example, consider the use of job training as a rehabilitative technique. From the economic theory underlying its use, one might deduce that the person who could be expected to gain the most from job training is the person who does not already have marketable job skills,e that our review has been sufficient to justify the conclusion that this rather broad field of effort should be included in future criminal justice research. The risks inherent in ignoring the possibility of important biological elements in the origins of some crime are greater than the risk that research efforts would yield few persuasive findings.
